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ANCIENT RESIDENCES OF THE 
BRUCES IN ENGLAND. 


In the Mirror, for June 24 last year, we 
gave a representation of the celebrated 
scholastic establishment at Tottenham, un- 
der the care of Mr. Arthur Hill, known by 
the name of Bruce Castle. We there 
stated thet it occupied the site of the ma- 
nor house of the in former times, 
where, it was believed, the Scottish mo- 
narchs wr when cup! bp Se this 
coun r the purpose of doing homage 
to the English crown. Bruce Castle was 
a castellated mansion of great antiquity. 
“ Robert Bruce, the father of Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, who died in the year 
1303,” Dr. Robertson, the historian of Tot- 


tenham, tells us resided there. 
Our cut gives a representation, not of 
the original edifice, as it a before 


it was repaired or rebuilt by Sir William 
Compton in 1514, but such as it was found 
in the succeeding century, in the time of 
ueen Elizabeth. It was then held by 
enry lord Compass the grandson of 
queen Margaret, of Scotland. At that pe- 
riod, and in 1578, he had the honour to 
receive a visit at Tottenham from the Vir- 
in Queen. The picture of it, such as it 
fin existed, may serve to illustrate the 
pro of many royal and noble perso- 
nages of former times, for not unfrequently 
both were found within its ancient walls. 
This building, having become much di- 
lapidated in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, was in a great measure 
taken down by Henry lord Colerane; and 
the ‘mansion, now worthily dedicated to 
learning, rose in its place. 


THE FAMILY OF BRUCE. 


Robert de Brus, or Bruce, was of Nor- 
man origin, and had settled in the vale of 
Annan, or Annandale, where he had 
possessions. He followed the Scottish 
army to the attack of the English near 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire, commonly 
called the Battle of the Standard, fought 
in 1139. Arrived near the scene of action, 
the sound judgment of the old warrior led 
him to reiterate an entreaty to David, king 
of Scots, that he would renounce this rash 
encounter, and gave such cogent reasons 
for this advice, that the king was about to 
seek a peaceable arrangement, when his 
nephew, William, went up and taxed the 
Bruce with treachery; who answered the 
unjust reproach by immediately withdraw- 
ing his homage and fealty to his sovereign, 
and turning his horse’s head towards the 
English camp; he and his eldest son Adam 
ever after remained English subjects. The 
disastrous issue of the battle proved to king 
David that it would have been better for 
him and his army if he had followed the 


advice of the Norman Scot. His second 
son, Robert, a youth of fourteen, had been 
left in Annandale, which was still his por- 
tion in right of his mother, and he conse- 
quently continued a liegeman of Scotland. 

is father married twice; Adam was the 
peg of his first marriage, he was heir 
to his father’s English property, and was 
lord of Shelton. His second wife was es 
Annaud, heiress of Annandale, and in 
right of her he was lord of that vast es- 
tate, which became the inheritance of Ro- 
bert, her son. It was he who was taken 

risoner by his father, and liberated by 

ing Stephen; from him descended Robert 
Bruce, the hero of Bannockburn, and the 
restorer of the Scottish monarchy, and by 
the female line the royal race of Stuart. 
The ennobled Bruces of England may 
trace their descent from Adam, the elder 
brother. 

The father of king Robert came to be 
earl of Carrick in the —— romantic 
manner. Martha, countess of Carrick, 
being marriageable, and the sole heiress of 
her er, who died in the Holy Land, 
happening to cast her eyes upon Robert 
Bruce, the handsomest young man of his 
time, as he was hunting, courteously in- 
vited, and in a manner compelled, him to 
come into her castle, which was near at 


When king 
this union, he was much offended with 
them both, because the right of bestowing 
the lady in marriage lay with him. By the 
mediation of friends he was afterw: re- 
conciled to them. From this auspicious 
union sprung Robert Bruce, who after- 
wards became king of Scotland. He mar- 
ried, first, Isabella, daughter of the earl of 
Mar, by whom he had one daughter, Mar- 


great jory, who married Walter, the high-ste- 


ward of Scotland, from whom, and the off- 
spring of the Stuarts, the royal family of 
t mame descended. After her death, 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Hay- 
menus de Burg, earl of Ulster, by whom 
he had David II, who succeeded him to the 
Scottish throne. CGP. J. 





ENGLISH LIFE 1n tot EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—WATOHMEN. 
Although watchmen, like lotteries, press- 
gangs, an volunteers, survived to the early 
rt of the present century, they cannot but 
+4 ranked among the denizens of the last. 
The hoarse and wheezy sentinel of the night 
no longer remindsus of the hour—no longer 
tramps heavily through the streets—no 
longer sleeps upon his post—and watch- 
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men are now obsolete! The last of “the 
charlies ” has —we shall see his 
burly form no more—we shall never hear 
his oe voice again—the policeman, with 
his shining hat und cape, his blue clothes 
and laced collar, has usurped his place— 
and watchmen are obsolete! 

The Londoners of the sixteenth century 
were content to on under the protection 
rd Seaiel trained ban na the a, 

e a “marching watch;” in the 
eighteenth, nothing wold suit them but 
watchmen and patrols; and, now, we of the 
nineteenth century, more timid than our 

dsires, and having less implicit confi- 
lence in the strength and activity of decre- 
pid watchmen, must needs be protected by 
jay as well as night, and have our “dis- 
tricts” and “divisions” of policemen— 
strong, sturdy, hardy young fellows, who 
can defend us if they have the will: and 
who, unlike the weak, sleepy, and aged 
guardians of our grandfathers, have the 
prowess of pa and health for a weapon, 
as well as their staves and truncheons. 

The police of the last century were cer- 
tainly far from being an efficient or well- 
organised body. The infirm and decrepid, 
who were unable to work, and consequentl 
compelled to apply to“ the parish” for relief, 
were usually considered fit, atleast, for watch- 
men, and watchmen they were accordingly 
made. A rattle and a treble-cased great- 
coat were provided for them, and with 
these insignia of their office, the superan- 
nuated paupers were placed in a district, 
and on a certain “beat,” to protect the 
lives and properties of the inhabitants. 
With a little wooden “box” to shelter him 
from rain or storm (and which he frequently 
also made his bed), and a lantern to light 
his path, the watchman tottered round his 
beat, —, the hour as clearly as a 
— cough of some ten years standing 
would admit, and then returned to his box 
to sleep until the revolution of another 
hour called him forth again. 

“Past ten o'clock, and a we-et night!” 
“ Past two o'clock, and a clou-dy mor-or-or- 
or-ning!” were the cries which occasionally 
awoke our fathers from their sleep, and 
enlightened them as to the hour and the 
state of the weather. But, now and then, 
there were more warlike sounds than these, 
and the springing of a rattle, or the feeble 
cries for “help!” announced that a conflict 
was being carried on between the guardians 
of the night and some gang of desperate 
offenders. In these conflicts, the *“ charlies” 
generally came off with the worst of it, as 
well as in their resistance to the bodies of 
mischief-loving youngsters who frequently 
devoted an evening to their especial annoy- 
ance. 7 re us tease = ed some 

would suggest, as the t advanced, 
and the card-party began to lve. All 


were anxious for the fray, and no sooner 
was the proposal made than forth would 
sally a little gang of desperadoes, intent 

amusement at the expense of the poor 
old watch, Occasionally a drowsy sentinel 
would be Wind ealoris a comfortable nap 
within his box, with the. box was 
turned with the door against a wall, and 
the watchman left to open it when he 
awoke, as best he could. At other times 
they would raise a cry of “watch! watch!” 
su! 1g § loud to arouse the neighbour- 
hood, when the sleepy pa came 
bustling out of breath out of humour 
at being disturbed in the midst of a plea- 
sant dream, he was coolly told to “return 
to his box and sleep it out!” 

But, not unfrequently, these tricks were 
anything but harmless, and the watchmen 
wotild be goaded to revenge. Then heavy 
blows were dealt promiscuously,and, from the 
general affray, some such serious matters 
as Nensite arm or fractured skull would 
result. 

To whom belongs the merit of having 
first dubbed the watchmen “charlies,” I am 
totally unable to decide. Neither can I 
give the reason for the bestowal of such an 
appellation; yet, this I can say, it was 
neral. All watchmen were charlies, and to 
call them by any other appellation would 
have discovered an ignorance of le 
breeding, and of the whims and ways of the 
town, which few of the “macaronies” of the 
day were desirous of betraying. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CONCLUSIVE, COMPLIMEN- 
TARY, AND APOLOGETICAL. 

“What need is there for a concluding 
chapter?” some impatient reader will ex« 
claim, who has toiled ars 3 the twenty- 
prod: ing essa “What need is 
there for a concluding chapter?” No abso- 
lute necessity, doubtless, gentle friend, but, 
having complied with an old fashioned cus- 
tom by commencing with aa introduction, 
we do not feel di to depart from the 
same by closing without a conclusion. Be- 
sides, would it not be want of courtesy, 
after having invited you with the usual sa- 
lutations, to part without giving utterance 
to a polite farewell. A concluding chapter 
let there be then, but a short one. 

Unconnected scraps as the preceding 
sketches wey, be considered, neither claim- 
ing to be a history or a description, it may 
perhaps not be too presumptuous to deno- 
minate them “pictures” of the last century— 
scenes, drawn by no master hand, it must 
be confessed, but eg ce Bee afford dis- 
jointed views of the life which our grand- 


fathers led, both in-doors, around the social 
hearth, and out-of-doors, in the great high- 
ways of the world, now peeping in 

the téte-a-tétes of lovers, now pencilling into 
our note book the “ sayings and doings” of 
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poole, again occupying @ seat in old 

*s boxes, or sweeping round the 
Ranelagh rotunda; and, trembling as we 
are with all the apprehension of conscious 
negligence, while we see our rough notes 
in the reader’s hand, we can only stammer 
forth an apology for our manifold sins, both 
of omission and of commission, and indulge 
in dismal speculations as to the reception 
we shall meet with. 

And now a vision rises before our eyes of 
a venerable grandam, with her tortoise-shell 
spectacles on her nose, perusing page after 
page, and then indignantly 
aside, with the ex tion, “ Psha! the 
ladies of my time are libelled by this fellow!” 
Thy pardon, madam, and permission to 
say a word in self defence. Thy complexion 
is faded—with age? hist! not. a word of 
that!—by the use of paint?—impertinent 
fellow, hold thy peace! ah, my fair critic, 
art thou silenced, then? —_— 

in, methinks I see an aged gentleman 
thundering forth, fromthe luxuries of an 
easy-chair, a loud complaint that I have 
represented the young men of the time 
ies he was counted among them, to have 
been too gay and thoughtless. But hold, 
sir! whence comes that wrinkle on th 
row, but from early dissipation? where is 
the fortune which thy father left thee—dis- 
sipated by gambling, or lost in the lottery? 
what is it that enfeebles thy foot but gout, 
the result of riotous living in thy youth? 
what has coloured thy nose with ruby tin; 
but the fumes of blood-red wine? ha! si- 
lence, good. sir. ‘ 

Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, but to such as are shel- 
tered from retort by less brittle materials, 
the writer would imploringly appeal for 
pardon if he has been unwittingly guilty of 
any exaggeration or false statement, point- 
ing, however, to the authorities from which 
it was drawn; for know ye, critics, he can 
refer ye to chapter and verse in corrobora- 
tion of all that he has said, and is ready to 
name the volume, page—aye, and very line, 
of any magazine, newspaper, or periodical, 
where the foundation for his statements 
may be seen. 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 





THL LAST OF THE FOSCARLI. 

«+ For what base purposes are we reserved.” 

Seldom have we seen a more touching, 
unaffected picture of greatness in ruins 


than will be found in the following sketch 
abridged from a letter in the Atheneum :— 
* Among the noblest of the more ancient 
aces of Venice is that of the Foscari; at 
the angle of the Grand Canal it commands 
a double view; and its quaint, but ere 
finely work 


nd 
facade and balconies, its ara- 


inging them . 


besque windows and pointed arches, give it 
an air of grotesque antiquity, which re- 
minds one of a dowager of the last 
century, in her diamonds, lappets, and hoop. 
In a remote chamber of this palace live, or 
rather sleep (like the nautilus in its shell 
floating helplessly on the waters), two no- 
ble es, its possessors, the last of their 
house—Laura and Marianna dei Foscari. 
We were told it was rather a compliment 
than an impertinence to visit them; and 
under the guidance of one of their ac- 
uaintance, we landed from our gondola at 

e once hospitable door of the Foscari. 
Dirt, coals, and fragments of wood and 
stone showed to what base uses the noble 
hall had been applied; and the court be- 
yond was filled with blocks of hewn and 
unhewn ‘stone; tangled grass and weeds 
were . growing - from >the : pavement, and 
clothes drying on lines from the windows 
above. ’ e dimensions of the hall (at 
least one hundred feet long), its handsome 
roof and cornices, with the ornamented ar- 
chitraves of its various doors, and the bold 
and varied iron-work’ across the windows, 
still 5 of better days. -We ascended a 
now filthy marble staircase, and entered a 
second hall of the same dimensions, of an 
L shape, one hundred feet and fifty or 
sixty feet long ; at each end is a noble 
window and balcony; the one in front 
looks upon the canal, and is large 
enough to contain: fifty .or sixty _ per- 


ge sons; the wide marble balustrade is worn 


round by the fair arms and. stout hands 
which for ages have rested on it. In this 
hall were sovereigns received, for two cen- 
turies at least ;‘nor were any festas in Ve- 
nice more brilliant and more honoured, 
than those here celebrated. Near the lof- 
ty portals of the a ents opening to the 
hall, and entered from it between support- 
ing angels or genii, are tablets with in 
scriptions, recording the visits of royal and 
illustrious. guests, as John of Denmark, 
&c., and the names of the Fosearis, their 
hosts. . Of all the gay and joyous crowds 
of the brave, the fair, and the rich—of all 
the trains of menials who served them, one 
only representative remained; by the open 
window, -enjoying the breeze from the ca- 
nal, and looking askance through the ba- 
lustrade on its melancholy waters, sat the 
one servant of the house—herself a very 
type of its misfortunes; she was old and 
helf blind, and had replaced a lost limb by 
a wooden leg; but she was nevertheless in- 
dustriously working for the Ladies, and sat 
apart in the a ted old hall, to leave 
them their chamber, with all due respect. 
After opening several doors, and retreat- 
ing from a third story inhabited by. washer- 
women, and a variety of nondescripts in se- 
ents, our introducer led us 


parate ay 
to the kitchen of the Ladies. It had once 
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been a handsome saloon, with marble chim- 
ney-piece, gilded cornices, &c., and on one 
side still ape 2 an enormous picture, in the 
lower part of which (below the scriptural 
subject, were introduced the portly figures 
of he noble hye for Mvhich reason 
probably it was still preserved, though 
stripped too of its frame. Round the w 

hung kitchen utensils, suasages, &c., while 
a few articles of once elegant furniture 
filled the room; and on a walnut table in 
the centre, lay et eres | of French beans 
which a dirty urchi just brought from 
the market. A good-looking man here re- 
ceived us, whom we were told was the son 
of an old retainer of the family, and had 
solemnly promised his parent to protect its 
last remains. He ted our companion, 
laid down his cook’s knife, and soon intro- 


duced us to the Ladies, who were in an lace. 


inner apartment. Madame Laura rose to 
receive us, but her sister was too infirm to 
leave her seat; and we sat down on a chest 
and a chair from the kitchen to contem- 
late the last of the Foscari—the ‘two 
oscari’ of 1844, They a) between 
seventy and cighty ears of age (if indeed 
the hard and shrivelled form of an Italian 
woman admits of any distinction after se- 
venty). They were very plainly dressed, and 
the few grey hairs of the elder peeped from 
beneath the common Venetian veil, while 
those of the yo were uncovered; both 
spoke somewhat cheerfully, like those who 
have long submitted to their hard lot, and 
as if respect for their great family and its 
magnificence (now among: the things that 
are not) must be a feeling common to all 
the world, and therefore needing no effort 
to maintain it. They complained not, for 
they had been rudely taught by the world 
that complaint was long since in vain; they 
boasted not, for why boast of what was evi- 
dent? they affected neither pride, humi- 
lity, nor piety, but simply took Lage as 
bee? were, without apology. The eldest 
id she never left the room in a scirocco 
(which was then blowing), and the younger 
that she liked to walk in the Sala Grande 
—poor women! Of all the retainers of the 
Foscari, their one-legged old abigail alone 
was left; and the dirt, stones, and ruins at 
the great hall-door were greater obstacles 
than they could encounter alone without 
danger. mutual friend had given an artist 
an order to sketch the ladies’ chamber, and 
this gave occasion to examine and remark 
on it‘ The only entrance used was the one 
through the fore- mentioned kitchen. 
Over this and the other doors were high 
mouldings and pediments, which, with a 
rich chimney-piece, set off the lofty propor- 
tions of the room, which was about thirty 
feet square. A wide bed, without hang- 
ings, stood against the farther side, and 
over this two enormous black giants in al- 
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to relievo stretched their huge limbs against 
the wall from floor to ceiling. One would 


Anakim; but it was for the sake 
df thike very gieate they selected 

chamber, for these silent champions chal- 
lenged all the world to ve the truth 


he had slept in this very chamber, nay, we 
were led to believe, in this very bed. For 
the rest, the royal itory was now most 
Poorly furnished with a chest and a couple 
of old tables, whose lacquered looked 


order about it; a few torn books were piled 
in acorner, and on an old wardrobe stood 
a dilapidated toilet box, with some 
tus in it, and a little vase 

led flowers (even this too dear 


every-day I ) carefull 
side-alse! the Laura and iar 
had inherited it, little needed a toilet now. 
Even la Biondina in Gondoletta, 
years a reigning beauty, is no more. 
masks and carnivals and operas 
(such as they are now) are as far 
them as if they had been living among 


re 


sli 
resist 


Fe 


pr | virgi Upper Egypt. We retired 
wi ung compliments, and the old re- 
tainer’s son 8 ba poy +h a number of 


rooms, in a greater or less state of i 
dation. Some had lost all their 
and woodwork; in others the doors were 


me, and several had had pi cut 
fe the ceilings; one beeutifal room had 
paar pcoha  aer t or ten fine heads in 


if 


the worthy man gave us some odd reason 


why bg by of: annanienees 
‘ ies * lui chi A 
tante cose,” and i &c., had 


den in a retired corner of the palace, which 
might have served for the studio of Para- 
celsus or Faustus. Here he had collected 


MSS., bits of wood and pi fossils and 
casts, and a world of in ibable rubbish, 
among which he, with much pri dis- 
layed upon a broken easel the of the 
‘oscari pedigree, “ from the ninth , 
down to Laura and Marianna afores 
with long notes of achievements, especially 
of the famous doge.” 
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Che Mandering Jew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulié’s “ Margutrite,” gc, 


PART IL.—-CHATEAU DE CARDOVILLE. 
CHAPTER VII.—M. RODIN. 

Three months had elapsed since Djalma 
was thrown into prison, accused of bein; 
one of the sect of fanatical murderers sty] 
Phans or Stranglers. 

The following scene took place in France, 
about the beginning of the month of Feb- 
Yr , 1832, at the Chateau de Cardoville, 
an old feudal mansion, situated on the high 
cliffs of the coast of Picardy, near Saint 
Valery, a dangerous coast, on which, every 
year, vessels are wrecked during the north- 
bee Hy-oy hi 1 raged, 

i e night, a violent storm 

and at Rarehe a fearful noise, like the 
roaring of artillery, was heard in the dis- 
tance, and was echoed among the rocks 
of the coast. It was the sea, lashing 
itself with against the cliffs, on the 
summit of which the ancient chiiteau was 
situated. 

Seven o'clock had struck; day-light had 
scarcely penetrated the windows of a large 
room on the ape tg in which sat an 
old woman about sixty, busily sewing by 
the light of alamp. A few steps from her 
was her husband, a venerable grey-headed 
old man, with an open and intelligent coun- 
tenance, who was seated at a large table, 
arranging samples of corn and oats, It 
was pont, the steward of the Cha- 
teau de Cardoville. 

The tempest continued to howl; the 
wind in the mouth of the chimney, 
and rattled every window in the chateau. 

“ What a storm, my dear?” said the in- 
dustrious dame to her husband. “ This 
M. Rodin, who is to arrive here to-day, 
has made bad choice of the weather.” 

“ You are right, my love; I have seldom 
seen such a storm. If M. in has never 
witnessed the raging of the sea, he will be 
able to amuse himself with that spectacle.” 

“ What can bring this M. Rodin here?” 

“Indeed, I do not know. The princess's 
steward says in his letter, that every at- 


tention is to be paid him. Since he comes place 


from the princess, his orders must strictly 
be attended to.” 

“ No,” said the wife; “since the duke 
of Cardoville is dead, the estate certainly 
—— to his daughter, Adrienne Cardo- 
ville.’’ 

“ Yes, but the princess is her aunt, whose 
agent conducts the affairs of Mademoiselle 
Adrienne.” 


“ Perhaps M. Rodin means to buy the 
estate. The stout lady, however, who came 


from Paris eight days to see the cha- 
teau, seemed desirous of having it.” 

At these words, the steward + into a 
fit of laughter. 


“ What are you laughing at?” asked 
Madame nt, who was a simple 
creature, not over gifted with discernment. 

“I can’t help laughing,” the hearty old 
fellow stammered out, “when I think of 
the shape and awkward gait of that enor- 
mous piece of flesh. In the devil’s name, 
with such a frame, who would ever think of 
calling oneself Madame de la Sainte Co- 
lombe. Mercy on me, what a saint, and 
what a dove! an enormous tub, and, a 
deep, hollow voice, with y moustaches, 
like an old grenadier ; and she calls herself, 
Sainte-Colombe. Ah, ah!” 

‘* How ridiculous you are, t. We 
do not choose our own name, and it is not 
her that she has a pion Cath 

“ ‘ou suppose, my good little Cathe- 
rine, thes Sainte-Colombe is her real name? 
Well, my dear, simplicity, at least, is no 
vice.” 

* And you, Dupont, are always a little too 
free with your tongue. She seems a very 

e lady, and the first question she 
asked was about the chapel, which she 
said she would embellish.” 

“ She a lady!” 

*O yes, you had only to look at her 
fine clothes; her puce gown, and her violet 
gloves, like those of a bishop; and when 
she took off her bonnet, we saw that she 
wore a wreath of diamonds on her head. 
Did you notice her ear-rings, as big as m 
thumb, and the rings on her fingers. No 
one but a lady would wear so many dia- 
monds, especially by daylight.” 

“ Well, well, you seem to know a great 
— about A. said Dupont, ventas Pow 

ughter. “ good wife, m: r wife.” 

POR. Mibanex you were ares momtba in 
Paris,” said the offended wife, “ you think 
you know ev ing.” 

* Catherine, no more of this; you will 
make me say things that I do not wish to 
say. There 1s much that a excellent 
creature, such as you, should never know.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, but do 
try to speak less severely about people, 
for if Madame Sainte Colombe bought the 
estate, would you not be glad to keep your 

as steward?” 

“ True, my dear. We are getting old, 
my good Catherine, and though we have 
been here twenty years, we have been too 
honest to save enough to suffice for old 

. It would be hard, indeed, for us to 
be obliged to look out for another situation, 
and perhaps not findone. Iam only sorry 
that Mademoiselle Adrienne does not keep 


the estate, for it appears that she wishes to 














part with it, contrary to the desire of her 
aunt, the princess.” 
“ But, ; do 
strange that Miss <A 
oung, wishes to dispose 
a 6: that’s plain enough. Miss has nei- 
ther father nor mother; she is mistress of 
her wealth, and is rather headstrung. Do 
you not remember, ten years , when 
the count brought her bos, what a lit- 
tle demon she was? And how, even at 
that age, her eyes sparkled with fire? 
What a mischievous creature!” 
; tera Adrienne had, yore in her 
ooks 8 si expression for her age.” 
“Tf she retains all that her prove 
little face ised, she must be very 
ty, notwithstanding the colour of her hair; 
‘or between you and me, if she had been @ 
tradesman’s daughter instead of a young 
lady of rank, she would have been call 
carrotty.” 

“ There you are, again—more of your 
wickedness” 

me from sayi 


‘ou not think it 
when s0 


“ Heaven ying y 2 
thing detrimental to Mdlle. Adrienne; for 
she seemed to me to be as good as she was 
pretty. There is no harm in saying that 
she had red hair; on the contrary, it seem- 
ed tinged with gold; and became her large 
black eye and white skin so well, that no 
one could find fault with the edlour. She 
bade fair, however, to be a regular romp.” 

“ Romp, indeed! that she was!—always 
running and climbing trees; and teasing 
her governess by all sorts of tricks.” 

“ But then what a kind heart. Do you 
not remember when she returned to the 
chateau without her bonnetand shawl. She 
had given them to a poor girl that she had 
met on the road.” 

“Yes, @ good heart; but then what a 
head. It is said,” added the old dame, 
whisperingly, “that she never goes to 
church; she lives alone im an idola- 
trous temple at the end of her aunt’s gar- 
den; and that she amuses herself in the 
evening by playing on a hunting horn of 
solid gold. You may fancy how this must 
distress the pri P 

“Pray,” said the steward, bursting into 
@ fit of hter, “who told you these sto- 
ries about Mdlle. Adrienne 

“It was René’s wife, who went to Paris 
to nurse a child. She called upon her 
god-mother, Madame Grivers, the prin- 
cess’s head waiting-woman, who told her. 
She ought to know, being in the house.” 

“Yes, she is a pretty character, indeed! 
former! ghty 


A stout servant girl, in Picard costume, 
entered hastily, and seid: to. her mistress: 


“Show him in immediately,” said the 
steward, rising. 
The a 


intment, he Lia, “Have I the 
honour of addressing M. Rodin?” 
“Yes, sir. Here is a letter from the 
princess's ia 
“Draw near to the fire, while I 
the letter. The weather is 
stormy. Can I offer you anything?” 
“ A thousand thanks, sir; I must leave 
in an hour’s tithe.” 
“Very well, sir’ said the steward. “I 
am requested to attend to your orders.” 
“There is a a a in the om 
called the green room. erhaps, you 
be so kind as to take me to it. 
“Unfortunately, sir, I cannot. At the 
count’s death several important documents 
were in that room, thé door was 
locked, and the keys were taken away. 
“Here they are,” said M. Rodin, 
ing ont smal and a large key tied toge- 
er, 
“You come for these papers” ~ 
“Yes—certain papers, aid @ small c#s* 
ket, with eltemige > There is, how- 
ever, another room I must see. Per# 
haps, you have fo that fifteen ; 
ago it was loca the Marquis fom 


grigny, the colonel of the Hussars stati 
at Abbeville.” 
aunt erin ip nim se What a tA 
0! t We have just Lrg a 
him. He was the delight of chitean.” 
“ Perhaps you know,” Rodin said, “that 


after his duel with the Buonapartist, General 
Simon, the bert sar Ai (whose 
ivate secre now am) society’ 


‘or the church.” 

“What! the handsome colonel.” 

“Yes; the brave, noble, and rich colonef 
abandoned all he @ monk’s ; and, 
notwithstandi is rank and reputation 
as @ preacher, he is only to-day what h 
was fourteen years ago, an ‘abbé, instead 
of being an archbishop or a cardinal. I re- 
ceived a letter from three days ago, in 
which he mentioned your name.” 

- “Ts he at Paris?” 

“He is expected there . “Three 
months ago he went to Italy. ing his 
voyage he received information of his mo- 
ther’s death, who was the autumn 
on one of the princess’s estates.” 

“On what occasion did ‘the marquis 
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“T shall tell you. First, you must know 
that the chateau is sold; that the contract 
was signed the day before I left Paris.” 

“Indeed; I am sorry to hear that, lest 
the new proprietor should not retain me as 
steward.’ 

“Knowing the interest the marquis 
takes in your welfare, I will do all I can 
to serve you.” 

“O, sir,” cried Dupont, “ how grateful 
I shall be! Heaven has sent you to help 
me!” 

“You flatter, my dear sir. Besides, I 
am obliged to attach a condition to my 
support.” 

“That matters not; speak on.” 

“ The person who is going to inhabit 
this castle is a worthy old lady, Madame 
de la Sainte-Colombe.. There is no church 
in this hamlet, which stands at an equal 
distance from two parishes. In choosing 
the priest, she will naturally consult you 
and Madame Dupont, who are the oldest 
inhabitants of the castle. Now if you and 
your good wife succeed in inducing her to 
make choice of the curate of Roiville, who 
is very poor, and supports his mo- 
ther, and in whom the Marquis d’Aigrign 
takes a pow interest, I give you my vn 
which I never break, sir, that’ you shall 
retain your place.” 

“ To be candid with you, the curate. of 
Daincourt is as much respected and be- 
loved as the curate of Roiville, to whom 
you wish me to give the preference, is dis- 

ted for his intolerance; besides, it is 
said that he is a jesuit.” 

“A jesuit!” cried M. Rodin, bursting 
into a fit of laughter; “ ajesuit, my dear 
M. Dupont! Aman of your experience and 
good sense can never give credit to such 
nonsense. Come, I'll wager that you read 
the Constitutionnel. Men enlightened as you 
are, should never trouble themselves about 
an on dit. They must not think of sacri- 
ficing a good place for foolish reports, for 
if you do not succeed in inducing Madame 


de Sainte Colombe to prefer my protégé, d 


you will not be retained here as steward.” 

“ But,” said the unfortunate Dupont, “ it 
would not be my fault if the lady should, 
on hearing the other praised, give the pre- 
ference to him.” 

“ Butif you, who will be constantly near 
her, always speak well of my protégé, and 
evil of the other priest, she is sure to choose 
mine, and you will remain steward.” 

“ But that would be calumny, sir.” 

“ You can judge for yourself. If you 
wish to remain, you now know how to act. 
But there is another condition which is 
still more important : it often happens that 
the ministers of the Lord take advantage 
of the age and infirmities of their penitents, 
and turn everything to their own account. 
Notthat Isuspect the curate of Roiville capa- 


ble of such baseriess, but to take away all re- 
sponsibility, I wish you to write me twice a 
week everything that you may see or hear 
relative to Madame de Sainte Colombe.” 

“ Sir,” cried the unfortunate steward, 
Be that would aa Office of a PY. O sir, 

merous, and do not i these tryi 
onuiiilens My poor wife and I end 
upon this place for our livelihood, for at 
our age it would be difficult to find another 
place. Expose not the probity of forty 
wa to poverty, which is ever a bad coun- 
cillor.’ 

“My dear Dupont, how childish you 
are! I will give you a week to consider.” 

“ Oh, sir, for pity—” 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
gun-shot, which was echoed among the 
cliffs. 

“ A ship in distress,” M. Dupont said, 
starting to his feet. 

“ Oh, my dear,” said the steward’s wife, 
who entered hastily, “there are a steam- 
boat and a frigate almost dismasted, which 
the storm is driving headlong towards the 
coast. They will certainly be lost.” 

“ How distressing,” said the steward, 
preparing to go out, “ when we can only 
ook on, for it is impossible to render as- 
pr pg However, f = run with some 
of our farm e; aps we may save 
a few. Let fires be Fighted in ev: ! 
and get cordials in readiness, 
join us, M. Rodin?” 

“If I thought I could assist you,” said 
Rodin, not wishing to face the storm, “ I 
should consider it my duty, but age and 
weakness render me useless. If your wife 
will show me the m-room, I will take 
the things I came for, and start for Paris. 
My time is precious.” 

“ Be it so; my wife will show you. 
Ring the t bell,” he said to the ser- 
vant; “ the farm people to: join me at 
the bottom of the cliffs, and to bri “i 
and pulleys with ‘them. Quick, quick; ry 
this eo perhaps, the vessels have foun- 

er ” 


“ Will you, my dear madam, take me to 
the green-room,” said Rodin, still unmoved. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Catherine, drying her 
eyes; for knowing her husband’s courage, 
she was trembling for his safety. 


ill you 


CHAPTER VIII.-THE TEMPEST. 


The sea was frightful. Huge green bil- 
lows, crowned with white foam, rose in 
fearful undulations—at one time, towering 
like high mountains, at others, formi 
frightful and terrific abysses. Overh 
ese 3 rpit masses of ewe —e: while a 

grey vapour, driven by the wind, 
flew siwest the dismal sky. The pale 
sun occasionally appeared through the opa- 




















que clouds, and cast a few 
upon the agitated waters, 
tops of the waves. Half wa "R 

montory stood the chateau de: Cardoville. 


ane 


the pro- 


A ray of the sun fell upon the window, 
which glittered around, while the brick 
walls and slated roofs were partly lost in 
the vapoury clouds. 

A dismantled vessel was seen at 
fr sa ny rk pee arm ific billows, then 
plunging into al ‘im i 
ving flashed, which was 
bling noise that lost itself amid the howling 
of the storm. The gun shot was the last 
signal of distress, as the ship was hur- 
rying rapidly upon the rocks. 

At this moment a steam-boat appeared, 
directing its course towards the west, and 
making every. effort to avoid the coast. 
Suddenly a tremendous sea struck her; 
the funnel was swept away, the paddle- 
boxes broken, and one of the wheels render- 
ed useless; a second sea, as formidable as 
the first, struck her: the rudder was 
now of no avail, and the steam-boat drifted 
towards the coast in the same direction as 
the ship. A collision of the two vessels 
seemed now inevitable. 

The large ship, an English vessel, called 
the Black le, had come from Alexan- 
dria, and brought passengers from India 
and Java. She had touched at the Azores, 
and was making her way for Portsmouth 
when the storm assailed her. The steam- 
boat was called the William Tell. It had 
come from my 34, He the Elbe, and had 
left Hamburgh for Havre. 

The captain of the Black Eagle, stand- 
ing on the quarter-deck, and holding by 
the shattered mizen-mast, gave his orders 
with heroic coolness. The sea had carried 
away the bulwarks; they could not think 
of using the boats; the only chance of 
safety, if the vessel were not dashed to pieces 
on reaching the coast, was to fix a cable to 
the rock, and thereby make a communica- 
tion between the wreck and the shore. 

The deck was covered with passengers, 
whose screams added to the general confu- 
sion. Some in fear clung to the rigging , 
and awaited death in a state of stupor; 
others rang their hands in despair; an 
others, again, were rolling on the deck, ut- 
tering fearful imprecations. Here females 
knelt, and hid their faces as if to shun the 
hideous approach of death. A young mo- 
ther, pale and ghastly, her infant child 
P to her owing was seen i 
‘rom sailor to sailor, supplicating each to save 
herson, for which service she ahaclaaue 
of gold.. The tears of the poor woman 
contrasted strangely with the calm resi 
nation of the sailors, who stood mute, w 
knowing the imminent danger of their si- 
tuation. ; 

A young man, about twenty years of 
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d lashing over the deck, carri 


$a wn la Rates we ann 


tears. 
Farther on, another 


From time to time, he raised rigs op blue 
eyes, which beamed with love i- 
tude, towards heaven, as if to thank his 
Maker for exposing him to one of those 
trials where the man can show his 
love for his b ; and if he cannot 
save them all, to die with them in showing 
them the way to God. 

Not far from this young man, was a being 
seated on the bowsprit, resembling the ve 
spirit of evil. This man, who was of a yel- 
low-brown complexion, iar to the chil- 
dren of a white and black, wore only a shirt 

canvass sage oe es the 
danger increased, the more the ship neared 
the breakers, the greater joy manifested 
itself in his conntenance. He seemed 
waiting with ferocious impatience the des- 
truction that was threatening all. 

The Black Eagle, driven by the enormous 
Tell that thepeosongersof the ship could dis 

t e rs of the ship i 
tinguish those of the steam-boat, of which 
there were but few ining, as the waves 


away at each 
sweep several victims. 

Among the that still remained 
on deck, was a tall man with bald head 
pers. te yas x He had a thick rope 
fastened round his body, and was pressing 
Cheb we ite 
of fifteen or sixteen. At hi pestromen 
dog dripping with water, and barking at 
waves, two young girls clung to each 
other in the old man’s arms, their eyes 
raised to heaven. 
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steam-boat was plunged between two waves, 
with its side to the prow of the ship, the 
latter was raised to a prodigious height by 
@ mountain of water, and seemed suspen 
above the William Tell. It is impossible to 
describe the horror of the scene, for in such 
catastrophes, rapid as thought, we see, as it 
were, by the li ing’s glare. 

When the B ak Hag was bearing down 
upon the William Tell, the young man of 
angelic countenance stood ready to plunge 
into the sea to endeavour to save some un- 
fortunate creature. Suddenly his eyes fixed 
upon the two girls, who were stretching 
forth their suppliant arms to him. They 
seemed to know him, and contemplated him 
with religious adoration. 

A frightful crash took place, accompanied 
by a fearful scream—a scream uttered by a 
hundred human beings plunged at once into 
the water. 

A few minutes after, the fragments of 
the two vessels were seen on the tops of the 
waves, and here and there, the outstretched 
arm, the livid and despairing face of some 
poor wretch endeavouring to reach the 
rocks, at the risk of being dashed to pieces 
by the waves. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 

Mr. Drummond Hay, in his “ Travels in 
Western Barbary,” says: 

* As we were proceeding between Me- 
hedeea and Rabat we were joined by a 
troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was 
riding a mottled grey, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. 

Riding up to the man I entered into con- 
versation with him, and, having put him in 
— humour ab ager his steed, Itold him 

would make rich if he would sell me 
the mottled grey. 

“ What is your price?” said the Arab. 

I offered a hundred and fifty mistakel, 
about twenty pounds sterling, a large sum 
in the interior. 

“It is a good price,” said the Arab; 
“but look,” said he, and he brought his 
horse on the other side of me, “look at 
this side of him—you must offer more.” 

“Well, come,” I said, “you are a poor 
man and fond of your horse; we won’t dis- 
| aes about the matter; so give me your 

d. Whatsay you—two hundred?” 

“ That is a large price truly,” said the 
Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought 
the was mine. But my eagerness, 
I suppose, had been too rent, so the 
Arab thought I might go further; and, 
shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 


The mottled grey curled its tail in the air, 
and vanished to a speck in notime. I 
turned to speak to Davidson, and the next 


moment the Arab was at my side; and pat- 
ting the neck of his grey, he said, “ Look 
at him—see—not a hair is turned! What 
will you give me now?” 

Davidson prompted me to offer even four 
ane a rather on the — : 

\ began » and of+ 
fered pe hundred. On this the Arab 
gave his hand, and, thanking me, said, 
“Christian, I now can boast of the price 
you have offered, but it is in vain that 
seek to tempt me, for I would not sell my 
horse for all the gold you, or any other 
man, possess.” Having said this, he joined 
his companions. 

Calling the kaid or chief of our escort, I 
asked him ifhe knew the rider of the grey— 
adding, that I supposed he must be rich, as 
he had refused solarge a sum. Thekaidsaid, 
“ All I know is, that he is a great fool; for 
he possesses nothing in the world but that 
horse, which he bought when a colt, selling 
his tent, flocks, i even his wife, to buy 
it.” 


HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Ponca a La Romaine. 


WITH SEVERAL NEW FACTS FROM ONE OF 
THE LOST SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


CHAPTER VI.——-TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


A person of the name of Lucumon was 
appointed guardian to the sons of Ancus 

arcius. He was the son of a grocer at 
Corinth, who had settled at Tarquinia; and 
assuming thence the name of uin, he 
rose at length, like Mahomed Ali, to be 
somebody. His wife, uil, was the 
prototype of lady Macbeth, and we may 
easily imagine what sort of guardianship he 
exercised over the little Ancuses. He took 
such extreme care of them that no ever 
saw them after the death of their father, 
and Tarquin one morning awoke and found 
himself of the Romans. 

He began by adding a hundred members 
to the House of 3 this creation of 


fond of fighting as Frenchmen, and fortu- 
nately just as good at it. To force their 
leaders to get up & row with the Romans, 
who had beaten them black and 
blue, but not yet, as one would have sup- 
—* to their full heart’s content, they 
orced the Curian government to give the 
commission of lord-high-bombardier to a 
cock-fighting boy, who immediately set 
about knocking down the barbarous little 























villages in the remote parts of Italy, attack- 


ing defenceless women, and g 
other monkey-like, or terrier-like, tricks, 
which, after all, were accomplished in the 


most bungling manner possible. Their ob- 
ject appears to have been to the Ro- 
mans to take up the defence of the wretched 

ple they were thus tormenting in all 
irections; but the Romans happened to 
have their hands full of their own business, 
and could only express pity for the poor 
victims of such ludicrous and et disastrous 
ambition. At length, em ed by long 
impunity, the Roman representatives were 
openly insulted in various towns in Italy, 
and the Roman ministers ordered out a le- 
gion or two to put an end to the systematic 
impertinence, which was effected according- 
ly, and Tarquin was at length left at leisure 
to e his measures of improvement. 

e freatly improved and embellished the 
city of Rome: and undertook many public 
works, which not only afforded constant 
omoyenet to the people, but were a source 
of large revenue to the crown. ‘The great 
difficulty he had to contend with was the 
fearful imbecility and talkativeness of his 
multitude of legislators, who chattered 
—_ session wo — — = rights 
of property, and the privileges of parliament, 
ual the selfish and pettifogging little inte- 
rests of their own little circles; and neg- 
lected, almost systematically, the interests 
of the poor, who most needed the protection 
of a generous legislature, to a degree which 
in these days of enlightened and christian 
government—which is even the inte- 
rests of the sweet little lap-dogs of the me- 
tropolis—is much more easily described 
than conceived. However, he had the peo- 
ple on his side—the people had a king, and 
the king had a people; now-a-days, the 

ple has a House of Commons, and the 

‘ouse of Commons has the’ privilege of 
sitting with its hat on. Land is represented 
in one house, and capital is ted in 
the other: and labour is ordered to lie on 
the table. However, John Bull thinks he 
lives under a monarchy, and there is no- 


thing good or bad, but thinking makes it 


80. 

Tarquin believed in the augurs. At first 
a scoptto, he asked the great priest Naevius 
if his skill could say whether the object of 
his thoughts could be accomplished. “Yes,” 
said the augur. “I thought to cut this 
whetstone with a razor.” “Cut boldly s" 
said Naevius. Tarquin cut it through. 

juin was a convert, and he had a saving 
faith. For faith even in a sifter of entrails, 
or in a bishop, is @ saving faith, and a faith 
of power, if it fills the whole heart. It is 
better to be sure to believe in a substance— 
in a veritable and great idea—yet a sincere 
faith, even in 


the het Mormon, of in 
the apostolical pedigrve of the bishop of 
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45) 


Exeter, might cut through « whetstone with 
a razor. If England believed in the reli- 
gion she believes she believes in, as heartily 
as she believes in the three per cents., she 
might find out a true “remedy for 
the e' constitute the perils of the 


nation.” 

Tarquin, however, seems at length to 
have exchanged his faith in auguriam for a 
faith in purple and fine linen, which did 
not turn out a very saving faith. His lux- 
ury excited as much i as his justice 
had caused respect. A plot was entered 
into against him: and his royal skull could 
not resist the blow of an assassin’s ax 
even although sitting onan ivory throne, and 
bearing a oe a with a golden eagle at 
the one end of it. 


WILLIAM, 


brings the little beast 
’ expense to feast. 

And then he gorges till he's ill— 

There's many a Witness to her Will! 


*Tis only when the brat’s asleep 

That he from monkey-tricks can keep, 
Where mischief is. he’s never still— 

I wish she’d execute her Will! 

Though many a Aard rub I bestow, 

No polish does the cub e'er show, 

And ma can’t make—its her skill— 
An alteration to her Will! 


Upon this imp the mother doats, 

And in his eye can see no motes ; 
She vows no school her pet shall drill, 
For, like her sex, she'll have her Will! 


PERSECUTION, on raz STORY OF 
COUNT RABY. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 

j on oe eed aot who had fol- 
owed on horseback, 0 
and only two of Bie wae eoathet with 
him in the carriage accompanied him in 
the second stage, where they c their 
dress, and allowed him a little sleep. Still 
pretending to be inhabitants of St. André 


ee eee, ees Pee et 
Vin; t mn. cons 
d him to Vienna. On the m a 
fore he was seized, the authorities, 

to know of what was in 

had sent 9 requisition to the police of Ofert 
and Pesth to arrest him as a rebel who 
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escaped, and to imprison him. A posse co- 
ON eh of Hens and Haiduks was sent 
in pursuit, while all the property he had at 
St. André was, for the thira time, carried 
off. The plunderers left not a single arti- 
cle — They en were = for a 
rehendin inan of Hungary. 

his seahtone Keimas ye applied rel the 
two persons who had brought him there 
arrested, but the police were so slow in 
their movements, if they did not apprize them 
of their danger that they escaped. He was 
accused by the members of the Hungarian 
Chancery of having attempted to seduce 
the country people to insurrection, and of 
having fled from prison, being charged 
with high treason. In the mean time, the 
ruffians who had seized him as above de- 
scribed were taken, and ordered by the em- 
peror to be brought to Vienna, that they 
might be confronted with Raby, but in this, 
as in many other instances, where Joseph 
seemed anxious to do justice, he was thwart- 
ed, and his orders were not complied with. 
‘It was pleaded that to obey his order was 
inconsistent with the Hungarian constitu- 
tion. Raby was sent to Ofen, attended by 
two commissaries of police, where he was 
to be interrogated by the director of the 
police of that town in the presence of the 
magistrates. The former, however, de- 
clared he could only obey the local autho- 
rities, and Count Niczky replied to the pro- 
test of tha Vienna commissaries that, “ the 
emperor had command at Vienna, but it 
rested with him in Hungary.” 

New severities were now resorted to, and 
the unfortunate De Raby, despoiled of his 
money and papers, was thrown into a dun- 
geon damp and dreary, and obliged to 
sleep on a brick floor, and besides was put 
in chains. The commissaries, wishing to 
see him on the following day, were told that 
he had been seized with a contagious distem- 
per, and with this answer they went off to 
report at Vienna what had occurred. The 
next day, loaded with fetters, six Haiduks 
dragged him before a criminal tribunal to 
be examined. There he told what had oc- 
curred, and referred the interrogators to 
the persons: who had attended him to 
Vienna.’ One of them, named Sipos, being 
brought forward, trembled and wrung his 
hands, and at length confessed that he and 
his associates had disguised themselves in 
the apartment of the keeper of the prison, 
by order of the authorities. For stating 
the truth the witness was accused of false- 
hood, and sent to prison. The second took 
care not to commit the same error. - He 
declared he had been on guard at the pri- 
son door, but did not know how Raby had 
escaped. He had, however, been told by the 
wife of one of his comrades, that she had 
seen him fly out of the window! De Raby 
was upon this absurd testimony declared to 


be a sorcerer, or at least in communication 
with the powers of darkness. He was ac- 
tually convicted of practising the black art. 
Locksmiths were ord on the spot 
to rivet heavier fetters on his legs, and 
he was then — pass ne Macs 
was obliged to be su e gaoler’s 
fe and before he ed the first 
floor, his fetters had so galled him that 
blood fell from him every step he took. 
The damp cold hole into which he was 
thrown was secured by double iron doors. 
His irons were made fast to the wall, so 
that he could not move a single step, day or 
night. He was compelled to lie constantl 
on a pallet, covered with straw. At his 
head was placed a pail of water, which was 
commonly covered with ice, and some 
coarse bread by its side. The other ac- 
commodations provided for him could hard- 
ly be described with decorum. In this me- 
lancholy situation his spirits declined, hope 
was no more, and he looked for nothing 
butdeath. Such, no doubt, was the wish 
and interest of his enemies. They were 
disappointed. Some generous. hearts knew 
how grossly he was injured, and found 
means to intimate their wish to serve him. 
Difficult as the task was, he found means to 
write a memorial of his sufferings to be laid 
before the emperor. This his unknown 
friends forwarded to Vienna, and his op- 
pressors were thunderstruck when a pe- 
remptory order for Raby’s liberation was 
received, by the lord-lieutenant, who at 
the same time was directed to rt the 
authors of the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived, that they might be brought to con- 
dign punishment. ‘This mandate, like its 
predecessors, was disregarded, but it pro- 
cured him better food. His bread was no 
longer mixed with chopped straw, and he 
was accommodated with a blanket. Sen- 
tence of death was pronounced against him, 
and though annulled by the emperor, it was 
renewed no fewer than five times. He pro- 
tested against it, but his protest against the 
fourth mp of it, he was obliged to 
write with his blood. Finally, he was sen- 
tenced to be confined for ten years in 
chains, and in a subterraneous dungeon, 
and every three months to receive twenty- 
five stripes, and to stand in the pillory at 
St. André and Pesth. His allowance at the 
same time was reduced to bread and water. 
The emperor, at length, justly indignant 
at the contempt shown for his authority, 
declared that if Raby were not instantly 
relieved he would employ a military force 
to liberate him. His fetters were then 


knocked off, and he was told he might go 
where he pleased. He had lan ished in 
prison and in chains from February, 1787, 
to July, 1789, and was now, after being 
treated like a felon, discharged without the 
benefit of a purifying sentence, 
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His health had suffered severely, and he 
recovered but slowly. It was not till Au- 
gust 10th that he was enabled to report to 
the emperor how he had been dealt with. 

The emperor being ill, the statement of 
these facts fell into the hands of the Hun- 
garian Chancery, and of course was left 
unnoticed. Raby then returned to St. An- 
dré where he had a house, but on his arri- 
val, he was informed by the magistrate that 
he must leave within three hours on pain 
of being sent to prison. His own house 
was closed against him, no public house 
would receive him, and in consequence he 
was compelled to lodge at the house of a 
poor nobleman, who, for harbouring. him, 
was flogged the next morning in the mar- 
ket-place. He agai opel ied to the empe- 
ror for redress, but with no better result 
than before. He then repaired to Vienna, 
where he found that Joseph the Second was 
dead. His successor Leopold, on secing 
him come before him to state his grievances, 
exclaimed, “ Are you that honest man who 
has sacrificed his property and blood for 
the benefit of the state? Iam glad to see 
you.” He promised to secure him ample 
satisfaction, but the Hungary Chancery 
continued to inte’ 1 new delays, and 
Leopold died while Raby remained unre- 
dressed. 


Francis the Second succeeded to the im- 
perial throne. He had been kind to him 
as archduke, and the count ho much 
from him. A new investigatiou issued in a 
report that he had. been falsely accused. 
No substantial redress was, however, af- 
forded, and when he appeared before Leo- 
pold Alexander, the brother of the empe- 
ror, to whom the latter had referred him, 
that prince said to him; “You must have 
committed some mistake, because the pub- 
lic are not to be informed that in the dis- 
trict of Pesth, where I am chief magistrate, 
officers are appointed who perpetrate the 
greatest crimes.” The emperor Francis 
was sported with as Joseph had been, for 
on his making a new application for jus- 
tice, the monarch said, “ I Ry you from 
the bottom of my heart. They are going 
to confine'youagain.” This fate, however ,he 
escaped, by retreating to Strasburgh protec- 
ted by a French passport. There he publish- 
ed to the world the history of wrongs above 
described, and called upon his persecutors to 
come forward and refute his statements if 
they could. “The public opinion,” said he, 
in the conclusion of his exposé, “ will judge 
between us. Their persecutions can no 
more effect me; these police offices, prison- 
mongers, and executioners cannot reach 
me here. Should my statements disgrace 
them, they will be sensible that by the 
most shameful abuse of their trust they 
have deserved all the obloquy which may 
fall on them.” 


—a 
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MIRABEAU—THE DAY BEFORE 
HIS DEATH. 

Death from time to time so 
much of our thoughts, and is spoken of 
so frequently that, it ought not to ex- 
cite surprise that many coincidences have 
been remarked in the words of a speaker 
in health, and the almost instant ar- 
rival of “ the inevitable hour;” but we have 
not often seen anything in this way more 
touching and remarkable than Prince Tal- 
leyrand’s description of Mirabeau the day 
before he died. 

“It was,” said he, “just such an even- 
ing as this, warm, glowing, early spring, 


when the fiery spirit of Mirabeau was pas- 
sing away. The whole thing had been so 
sudden, so unlooked for, that we could” 


scarcely believe him in danger ere we found 
that he was gone. It was the 2d of April, 
and but two days before he had come to 
fetch me, full of life and spirit, to dine in 
the Palais Royal with a party of friends, to 
talk over the proposition of a law of suc- 
cession, which he had had for some time 
under consideration, and which it was his 
intention to present to the National Assem- 
bly. We walked together from my lodg- 
ings to the restaurateur Robert's, where 

dinner had been ordered. I thought in the 

conversation concerning his projet de loi, 

that Mirabeau was somewhat more depressed 

than usual, and that his words came less 

freely and less flowing from his tongue. 

He certainly did complain of oppression 

and pain in his head, and although ‘the 

evening was far from sultry, he walked, 

without his hat. I was particularly struck 

with the lassitude and weariness he seemed 

to experience when we had arrived at our 

destination, and which could not be ac- 

counted for by our short slow walk from 

the Rue St. Honoré. He flung himself 
listlessly upon one of the benches beside 
the fountain in the middle of the garden 

of the Palais Royal, and said sadly, that he 
was well pleased that our friends had not 
yet arrived at the rendezvous, for that he 
was desirous of having a few moments’ pri- 
vate conversation with me, not for once, 
about public affairs, but concerning his 
own. ‘Is it not strange,’ said he, ‘that I, 
who am about to present to the assembly a 
law, and to pronounce a h, the result 
of long malty, upon wills, should never dur- 
ing my whole have given one single 
thought to the making of my own ? 

you not think that it is growing high time 
to think of every possibility, with such 
strange Ptr going on around us— 
eh, my friend?’ 

“ I was surprised at this sudden revolu- 
tion in Mirabeau, for of all men on earth 
he had ever been one of the most thought- 
less‘as to the future, caring little in 
even for the present, living aw jour le jour, 
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heeding not’ if the ing never came ; 
and I could only attribute his unwonted ac- 
cablement to over exertion and fatigue. He 
oe a ws in the Assem eon 
h we now, ome many nights o 
late in the framework of other he and de- 
crées, to be brought forward before the 
close of the sitting. 

“I tried to cheer him with soothing 
words, and told him it was likely that his 
day of thinking of this sort of things was 
as yet far off—that it was a mere fit of de- 
pression which caused him to dwell upon 
such gloomy possibilities, and I ventured to 
assure him that a good dinner, and a glass 
of our friend Robert’s best Chambertin 
would soon produce a effect in calm- 
ing his sudden misgivings about the fu- 


ture, 

“ He shook his head mournfully : “ These 
are banal phrases, and you know it,’ said 
he ; ‘ they are unworthy of you, I am nei- 
ther a child nor a woman, and fear not to 
listen to the whispering voice of my own 
soul, The truth is, I do feel at this mo- 
ment most singularly overcome by a sad- 
ness hitherto unknown —as if my task 
being, as it were, but just begun, needed no 
longer my exertions to finish it.’ He laid 
his hand upon my knee, and looked into 
my face, wherein must have been displayed 
some anxiety, for I knew not what to think 
of the m in which I beheld him, and 
added gently, ‘ Should anything happen to 
me before long, you will think of what I 
have been saying.’” 


THE PANGS OF STARVING. 
osu’ in Meperes i of re Texian ape 
ition, gives the followi escription 0: 
the eatin of sufferi: hon want of food. 
He says:—“ I can on feelingly of nearly 
every stage except the last. For the first two 
days through which a strong and healthy 
man is doomed to exist upon nothing, his 
sufferings are, perhans, more acute than in 
the remaining stages—he feels an inordi- 
nate, unappeasing craving at the stomach, 
night an . The mind runs upon beef, 
bread, and other substantials; but still, in 
a@ great measure, the body retains its 
strength. On the third and fourth days, 
but especially on the fourth, this incessant 
craving gress place to a sinking and weak- 
ness of the stomach, accompanied by a nau- 
sea. The unfortunate sufferer still desires 
food; but with loss of strength he loses 
that eager craving which is felt in the for- 
mer stages. Should he chance to obtain a 
morsel or two of food, as was occasionally 
the case with us, he swallows it with a 
wolfish avidity; but five minutes afterwards, 
his sufferings are more intense than ever, 
He feels as if he had swallowed a living 


lobster, which is cla and feeding upon 
the very foundation of kis enistenes. "On 
the day his cheeks suddenly ap 


hollow and sunken, his | attenuated, his 
colour an ash e, and his eye wild, 
lassy, cannibali The different parts of 
system now war with each other. The 
stomach calls upon the — go with it in 
quest of food; the legs, very weak- 
ness, refuse. The sixth day brings with 
it increased suffering, although the pangs 
ot hunger are lost in an overpowering lan- 
or and sickness. The head becoms gid- 
y—the = of re 
ners pass in hideous procession thro e 
mind. The seventh day comes, mt aod 
increased lassitude and farther prostration 
of strength. The arms hang listlessly, the 
legs drag heavily, The desire for food is 
still felt, to a degree, but it must be 
brought, not sought. The miserable rem- 
nant of life which still hangs to the suf- 
ferer is a burden almost too grievous to be 
borne; yet his inherent love of existence 
induces a desire still to preserve it, if 
it can be saved without a tax upon bo- 
dily exertion. The mind wanders. At 
one moment he thinks his weary limbs 
cannot sustain him ‘a mile—the next, he is 
endowed with unnatural strength, and, if 
there be a certainty of relief before him, 
dashes bravely and strongly onward, won- 
dering whence proceeds this new and sud- 
den impulse.” 





Rebielv, 


Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. Phila- 
delphia, Penington. 

Mrs. Butler is certainly not without ta- 
lent, but many of her verses are exceedingly 
deficient in harmony. There are those a 
seem to enjoy uncouthness of ——— so 
there be strength of thought. We happen 
to be of opinion that it is the business of a 
true poet to blend both. If we are only to 
look at the idea it can be given to us in 
prose, but “if you write poetry polish your 
verses,” say we. Such slovenly verses as 
these ought barely to have passed, 

‘¢Walking by moonlight on the golden 

silver sea, I fell to thinking 

Of all the wild imaginings that man 

Hath peopled heaven, and earth, and ocean with.” 


Take again the following:— 


A Promise. 
“ By the pure spring, whose haunted waters flow 
Thro’ thy sequestered dell unto the sea, 
At sunny noon, I will appear to thee : 
Not troubling the still fount with drops of wo, 
As when I last took leave of it, and thee, 
But casing 0? at thee with tranquil brow, 
And eyes of life’s early happiness, 
, of joy, and tenderness, 


Of strength, of hope 
Beneath the tree, where thou and I 
Were wont to sit, studying the harmony 
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each oft-repeated sound, 
As when I faulter’d them o’er to thee, 
But uttering them in the air around, 


With youth’s clear voice of melody. 

On the wild shore of the eternal deep, 

Where we have stray’d so oft, and stood so long 
Watching the mighty water’s conquering sweep, 
And listening to their loud trium song. 
At sunny noon, dearest! 1’ll be with thee: 

Not as when last | linger’d on the strand, 
Tracing our names on the inconstant sand ; 


h 

And flood thee o’er with love, and life, and t.”” 

The beauty of bringing the word thee so 
repeatedly to the end of the line, the words 
of such rhymes as happiness and tenderness, 
and the harmony of 

* As when I last fauiter’d them o’er to thee.’” 
are lost upon us. 





The Satkerer, 


Dr. Wolf.—It appears this traveller, 
who has so largely enlisted on his side the 
sympathies of the humane, is still detained 
in prison by the Bokharian Khan. Whata 
capricious tyrant may do it is impossible to 
~~ with any degree of certainty. We 

o not know what steps have been taken, 
but we have reason to believe the circum- 
stances of the case have not been over- 
looked by those in power, and whatever 
care can be effected on behalf of Dr. Wolff, 
and to secure better treatment to future tra- 
vellers in those regions, will be done. 

Death of Mozart's Son.—From Carlsbad 
we learn the death of Herr Volfgang A. 
Mozart, the second son of the immortal 
composer, and himself a distinguished mu- 
sical author and pianist. The “ Requiem” 
of his great father was performed on the 
occasion of his faneral by a body of 500 
professors and dilettanti. 

Anecdotes of Currency.—During the seven- 
teenth century, gold advanced in price one 
half; and the weight and price of our gold 
coin was altered in that proportion, while 
our silver coin remained unaltered, because 
it was our standard measure. The twenty- 
shilling gold coins of James I, and the two 
Charleses, though of less weight than those 
of the preceding coinage, soon passed cur- 
rent above the rate at which they were is- 
sued, The guinea, which was coined by 


Charles II as a twenty-shilling piece, be- 
came worth more than twenty-four shillings 
in full weight silver coin, in the reign of 
ki William; and increasing scarcity 
might have raised the price to twenty or 
twenty-five pounds per ounce (gold being 
about one hundred times as scarce as sil- 
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ver), if the necessity of using it had not 
been diminished by making paper the re- 


ing Charles I, was sent to the Wells by 
her physicians for the re-establishment of 
her health after the birth of pri 
afterwards Charles IL i 
an excursion c tre; for her 
remained phe rt 
Bishop’s Down, which had been cleared 
ae reception. The queen, in this 
a ian sejour, encouraged ues: and 
dancing, the chief pe tote, of the 
court in that day. The sons of Galen 
fe soon pe gai to the spot which 
uired such s utation, and 
. Dr. cae endeavoured wemate 
er maj ‘8 visit calling 
“ Queen: if 


within the limits of a country town, pub- 
lished a small tract, in 1670, descriptive of 
the virtues of its water. He recommends 
his patients to begin by drinking ten or 
twelve ounces in the morning, and to in- 
crease the dose to two h ounces per 
diem; and as this quantity must amount to 
about seven quarts, the patients, on attain- 
ing the maximum, might be accounted toe 
_ es pe chalybeate water sots, 

ration o st George 
III.—Mr. Brasbridge, an ald te of 
Fleet-street, author of an autobiography en- 
titled “The Fruits of rience,” who 
died twenty-two years ago, at the age ofnine- 
ty—thus describes the joyful proceedings 
on the thanksgiving day for the a Ten 
covery in 1788. “On this glorious daymy 
house was filled from the shop to attics, and 
even the tiling was covered. I had a pipe 
of wine for the occasion, and six ons of 
cherry bounce for the outside visitors, with 
store of hams, fillets of veal, and rounds of 
beef, and eee quartern loaves for sand- 
wiches; whilst of coffee, chocolate, and 
Le Man’s biscuits, I do not suppose any 
coffee-house in London on that day dis- 
posed of more.” 

The Price ef Blood.—BSixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars have been paid by the state of 
Kentucky, for slaves executed as crimi- 
nals.— Wiley’s Register. 

Dr. Ure's ion for destroying 
Rats.—The jprocess Ihave found to suc- 
ceed perfectly is as follows:—Melt hog’s- 
lard in a bottle pl in water h to 


about 150 deg. Fah.; introduce into it 
pg ag esis. genoa an pound 
of lard; then add a pint of spirit, 


whisky; cork the bottle ly after its 
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contents have been heated to 150 deg., 
taking it at the same time out of the wa- 
ter bath, and agitate smartly till the phos- 
phorus becomes uniformly effused, forming 
a milky-looking liquid. This mixture, 
being cooled with occasional agitation at 
first, will afford a white compound of phos- 
phorus vt from — aa spirit 
spontaneously se} tes, and ma ure 
ed off to be sin om n, for And of aps 
ters into the ination, but it merely 
serves to comminute the phosphorus, and to 
diffuse it in very fine particles through the 

This fatty compound, on being 
warmed very gently, may be poured out 
into a mixture of wheat-flour, and sugar in- 
corporated therewith, and then flavoured 
with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasure. 
The flavour may be varied with oil of anni- 
seed, &e. oedema bing abeeinte ts, 
is to be laid into the rat-holes. By its lumi- 
nousness, in thedark, itattracts their notice, 
and being agreeable to their palates and 
noses, it is readily eaten, and proves cer- 
tainly fatal. 

London as it was and as it is.—In 1604, 
London. was said. to contain little more 
than 150,000 inhabitants. In 1619, the 
average number of deaths per week was 
from 200 to 300; the weekly average 
of deaths for the last five years has been 
900. The health of the metropolis has 
improved, therefore, very materially, for 
the population of 1843 is twenty times as 
great again as the population of 1619. At 
the restoration, it was calculated by Sir 
William Petty that there were about 120,000 
families within the walls of London. “The 
trade and very city of London,” says 
Petty, “removes westward, and the’ walled 
city is but one-fifth of the whole pile.” 

An Alarming Threat.—When the mar- 
riage ceremony between the duke of Glou- 
cester and the princess Mary was in pro- 
gress, some persons in the room, which 
was extremely crowded, were holding con- 
versation together in so loud a tone as to 
be disturbing. Lord Ellenborough (chief 
justice) _—— also forgetting, as well as 
the nois ers, where he was, rather 
disturbed the ceremony, by exclaiming very 
audibly, “Do not make a noise in that cor- 
ner of the room: if you do, you shall be 
married yourselves.” —Life of Lord Eldon. 

Return toa Primitive Practice.--Mr. James 
Rowland, farmer, of Coltton, near Tar- 
porlay, has this year adopted the novel ex- 
periment of plucking up his oats by the 
roots, in pi nce to making use of any 
article connected with husbandry for that 

urpose. [Many admired inventions have 
ately been superseded, and the ancient 
practice deemed preferable. Perhaps we 
shall live to see fire engines abandoned for 
syringes, and see forks thrown aside al- 
together.—Ed. ] 


Moorish Standard of Beauty—Four 
things in a woman should be black—the 
hair, the eyebrows, the opelashes, and the 
iris of the eyes: four should be white— 
the complexion, the white of the eyes, the 
teeth, and legs: four red—the tongue, the 
lips, the middle of the cheeks, and the 
gums: fonr long—the back, the fingers, the 
arms, and the legs: four wide—the 
forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and the hips: 
four delicate—the nose, the eyebrows, the 
lips, and fingers: four ample—the lower 
part of the back, the thighs, the calves of 
the legs, and the knees: four small—the 
ears, the breasts, the hands, and the feet. 

‘Frank Confession.—At a confirmation at 
Strasburg, the bishop asked of a pretty sou- 
brette the usual first question ‘of the Hei- 
delburg catechism—“ What is your only 
consolation in life and death?” The neo- 
phyte blushed but hesitated—the question 
was re . “Why, if the truth must be 
told, the young shoemaker in the next 
street!” was the reply. 

Fore-knowledge required.—The editor of 
an American paper requests those of his 
subscribers who never intended to pay, to 
give him notice as soon as possible. 

How to Frighten the Moors.—It is related 
the Moors believe the Franks are possessed 
of supernatural power. Davidson, the tra- 
veller, was bald, and wore a t A 
body of Arabs, having surrounded him, 
had commenced plundering his effects, and 
threatened even his life; when suddenly 
Davidson, calling upon them to be aware 
how they provoked the Christian’s power, 
dashed: fis false hair to the ground, saying, 
“Behold my locks; your beards shall go 
next!’ The Arabs fed, abandoning their 
plunder. 

Poor Encouragement Authors.—The 
proportion of books which pay for the ex- 
pense of printing and publishing is small; 
of those works which reach a second 
edition, not one in 1840; of those which 
pass through ‘more than two, not one in 
many thousands, 

In England there are 1,075 cotton fac- 
tories, employing 183,243 hands; in Scot- 
land, 159 factories and 32,580 hands; in 
Treland 21 factories and 4,011 hands. 

A small portion of honey mixed with 
lukewarm water, and allowed to cool, 
makes an excellent wash for sunburns and 
chilblains. 

The Italian Opera House will hold 
1,500l, The boxes of Drury-lane Theatre 
will hold 1,200 persons, the pit 860, the 
first gallery 480, and the second 280. 
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